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THE BACKGROUND OF THE CURRENCY 
PROPOSALS—II 


IN the Bulletin of July 24 an attempt was made to set out the main diffi- 
culties which any international monetary system has to meet, and to 
analyse the way in which those difficulties were, on the whole, success- 
fully met by the system which existed in the forty years or so before 
1914. The next question which falls to be examined is why the attempt 
to reconstruct what was thought to be a very similar system after 1918 
should have met, ultimately, with failure. 

It is clear, at the outset, that the conditions which had contributed 
to the smooth working of the system before 1914 were not generally 
understood at the time. It was not appreciated that the supplying of 
a very large part of the world’s credit for international trade by one 
centre, the transaction of a large part of that trade through the same 
centre, and largely in terms of a single currency, were important 
elements in its success. It was not realized how clumsy and slow the 
conventional bank-rate policy was as-an instrument for correcting 
really big disequilibria in international payments (for such disequilibria 
had been rare in the preceding two generations), nor how cruel was the 
deflation which would have to be carried out (by bank-rate policy 
and/or other means) to correct a substantial passive balance by the 
means then generally prescribed. 

It followed, therefore, that the significance of the changes which had 
taken place with regard to these conditions was not understood, even 
when the changes themselves were perceived. That such changes had 
taken place is quite clear, especially from this distance of time. The 
position of London as the financial centre of the world, and of sterling 
as the international currency, was very considerably altered by the 
rise of New York and by other factors: there were thus several “inter- 
national currencies” instead of only one, and the shift of funds (largely 
for speculative reasons) from one currency to another and one centre 
to another introduced new complications into the international mone- 
tary system. The old pattern of international payments, characterized 
by the emergence of the world’s biggest surplus for overseas investment 
in United Kingdom hands, was still more drastically changed, which 
contributed in some degree to the creation of a fundamental dis- 
equilibrium in the total external payments of some of the leading 
countries. Moreover, the importance attributed to the maintenance of 
currencies at fixed gold parities was undoubtedly reduced (in spite of 
many protestations of its desirability) by the recent experience of paper 
currencies unrelated to gold (experience which had not been disastrous 
in by any means all countries) and by the fact that gold coinage was no 
longer generally in circulation, and the war of 1914-18 had everywhere 
increased confidence in the efficiency of governmental intervention in 
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732 THE BACKGROUND OF THE CURRENCY PROPOSALS—y 
economic life and had diminished the awe felt for “‘finance’’ and jt; 
canons. This, together with the exceptional severity of the depressioy 
following 1929, in which the maintenance of the gold standard system 
or any other international mechanism, seemed unimportant compared 
with the necessities of the time, led to national policies of sawve guj 
peut in which the possibilities of international co-operation were lost. 

These changes in conditions and their significance demand closer 
attention. Consider first the change in the position of London in this 
regard, and the changes in the mechanism of international payments 
which went with it. What proportion of world trade had been financed 
from London before 1914 it is not possible to say with any confidence. 
The total of trade bills which was normally held in London in 1913 
(probably about £250 million, the total of trade and ‘“‘finance’”’ bills 
being about double that figure) suggests that possibly upwards of a 
third of the total international trade of the world was financed by this 
means alone. Besides this trade, which was financed by the London 
discount-market, there was undoubtedly a further substantial and 
growing, but quite unknown, amount which was financed by overdrafts 
from London banks. At this period there was no other accepting and 
discounting centre of importance at all comparable with that of London 
—one might, indeed, say, no other major centre at all. It was in the 
year 1913, however, that the Federal Reserve System was set up in the 
United States, and from that date onwards, efforts were made to develop 
acceptance and discount business in New York (the latter being made 
possible largely by the willingness of the Federal Reserve Banks to 
re-discount first-class bills, and, indeed, being necessary to the effective 
working of the Federal Reserve System). The war undoubtedly 
assisted this growth in several ways, and development was again very 
rapid after 1925, so that by 1929 the genuine trade bills (as opposed 
to ‘‘finance”’ bills) held in New York were probably not far short of 
those held in London—which, despite an increase of about 40 per cent 
in the money value of total world trade, had probably not appreciably 
surpassed the 1913 level. By 1937 the trade bills held in London are 
believed to have been not much more than £100 million, and those 
held in New York, though they cannot have been as great, may not 
have been far short of this figure. It is noteworthy that the total trade 
bills outstanding in London and New York together in 1937 bore 4 
smaller ratio to world trade than did those outstanding in London 
alone in 1913. The reasons which account for this are also, in part, 
responsible for the decentralization of the mechanism of international 
payment. The growth of large firms which finance themselves, especi- 
ally in trading with their foreign associates, the growing use of bank- 
overdrafts instead of bills to provide credit for international trade, and 
the enormous development of the technique of settlement by tele- 
graphic transfer (which is itself an aspect of the more even spreading 
of banking facilities over the world), are certainly among the chiei 
causes of the relative decline of that centre which had become pre- 
eminent chiefly through its enormous acceptance business. 

The first result of the emergence of at least two major international 
currencies and clearing-centres in place of one would, in any case, have 
been to create difficulties which had not arisen when London dealt with 
so large a proportion of world trade that changes in balances of payments 
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all over the world had a very strong tendency to cancel out there. In 
the actual circumstances of the time, however, and as a result, also, of 
the much increased international mobility of bank-balances which 
resulted from the new trading techniques, the plurality of major 
financial centres gave rise to a new phenomenon—great international 
speculative movements of short-term furids, largely driven from their 
own countries (countries such as France) by uncertainty about the 
future gold-value of their currencies or (later) about their political 
prospects. There seems little doubt, too, that the high short-term 
interest rates of the 1920s, partly the result of the very instability 
under discussion and of the efforts of central banks to guard their gold 
reserves, helped to swell this mobile “hot money’’, while the well- 
meant variations of bank-rates by authorities anxious to adhere to the 
rules of the Gold Standard game, as they understood them, probably 
helped to make it more mobile, and therefore “‘hotter’’. The Gold 
Exchange standard—the new system whereby the Central Banks of 
the smaller countries held their reserves in the form of the major 
currencies convertible into gold, also added to the uncertainty felt in 
the major financial centres—especially London. The “‘flight of capital’’ 
from London in anticipation of the departure of sterling from the Gold 
Standard in 1931 was, indeed, one of the major causes of the event 
anticipated. Such speculative movements are bound to have the effect 
of magnifying whatever sources of instability happen to exist at.the 
moment, and therefore constituted a most formidable new problem, 
reducing great international centres to the condition of insecurity 
associated generally with small banks in financially backward countries. 

The change in the pattern of international payments—and other 
changes connected with it—was, however, probably of even more 
fundamental importance than the changes in methods and places of 
settlement discussed in the last three paragraphs. As was mentioned 
in the first part of this article, the chief feature of the pattern of 
international payments on current account before 1914 had been the 
enormous active balance of the United Kingdom—an active balance 
with most parts of the world, but especially with the overseas countries. 
This failure of current items to balance never led to serious adverse 
consequences because the United Kindgom re-lent the balance abroad 
—on so large a scale was her foreign lending, indeed, that issues for 
overseas constituted far the greater part of all public issues in London 
in the decade before 1914. The war of 1914-18 brought about an enor- 
mous change in the position in this regard, not only of the United 
Kingdom, but of many other countries, most notable the United 
States. So far as the United Kingdom was concerned, the chief factors 
altering the situation were the reduction in income from overseas 
investments and the decline (due to industrialization overseas in the 
war years and to increased protection) in the demand for British 
exports. The result of these factors was that, whereas Britain’s net 
active balance of payments on current account (excluding gold move- 
ments) had averaged £185 million a year in the three years 1910-13, it 
was only a little over {100 million a year in 1927-9, and the subsequent 
further shrinkage of foreign demand for British exports caused the 
corresponding balance to be a passive one averaging some {40 million 
a year in 1936-38. In speaking of the balance of payments on current 
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account in this way one should, of course, remember that it is partly 
determined by the amount of foreign investment currently going on— 
that it is not simply the active determinant of ability to invest. Hence 
the fact that the United Kingdom foreign lending was reduced after 
the last war and virtually ceased after 1931 was not merely a conse. 
quence of the change in thé current items of the external payments 
account; it was itself partly responsible for changing them. Neverthe. 
less, the fact remains that changes in demand for exports and in income 
from investments had greatly diminished the United Kingdom’; 
power to lend abroad, and, still more, the necessity for it to lend abroad 
in order to preserve world equilibrium. 

The United States, on the other hand, had ceased to be a debtor and 
had become a very large net creditor. At the same time, various 
factors such as the development of’ the mass-production motor-car 
industry had greatly increased the country’s exporting power, and the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff of 1922 checked its demand for imports, so 
that, at a time when debt interest had ceased to be a debit item and 
had become a credit item; powerful factors were working to increase 
rather than to decrease the credit balance on account of merchandisé 
trade also. In the five years 1920-24, the United States therefore had 
an enormous active balance on current account averaging over {20) 

million a year, rather over half of which was re-lent on long term to 

foreigners. In the next five years, the increased prosperity in the 
United States and, probably, the increased productive-power of 
Europe, which had recovered largely from the physical exhaustion of 
the war, resulted in U.S. imports being. ‘considerably larger and her 
exports not much larger than in the preceding quinquennium, so that 
the active balance on current account amounted to only about {10 
million annually, rather more than the whole of which was lent on 
long term to foreigners. : 

On the face of it, this was an excellent result. The United States, as 
it appeared, was taking up her duties as a great creditor nation, by 
re-lending her surplus, as the United Kingdom had done before the 
war. If equilibrium was to be maintained, however, it was imperative 
that the flow of American lending should continue so long as the active 
balance on current account continued. Before 1914, British lending 
had, on the whole, been so maintained, because, very generally, the 
objects to which it had been devoted had justified the confidence of the 
investors—there had, of course, been disappointments in plenty, but 
never on such a grand scale as to cause a major loss of confidence and 

-a cessation of foreign lending. Nor, in the gold standard period before 
1914, had there been internal distractions sufficient to draw British 
capital suddenly away from the foreign channels into which it was 
flowing. These conditions were not realized with regard to United 
States lending in the inter-war period. Much of the lending was to 
primary-producing countries which were rapidly moving towards 
positions of great difficulty because of the expansion of their productive 
power beyond what their markets warranted, and some of which were 
later to show a willingness to default equal only to their earlier anxiety 
to borrow. Other U.S. lendings went to Europe, where they were not 
generally used in ways likely to make interest-payments or repayment 
of the capital easier—indeed, interest payments were dependent on the 
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foreign exchange situation, which, in turn, was dependent on the 
continued inflow of capital. 

It must be remembered that British investors were caught in the 
same traps as those of the United States in this period; it is dangerous 
and misleading to suppose that the mis-investment of the 1920s was 
mainly due to the absence in the United States of the financial wisdom 
and experience of London (though some part of it certainly was). 
What was most fundamentally lacking, both in the United States and 
in Britain, was the realization that there are some disequilibria which 
can be cured only by radical changes in economic structure, that 
lending in such cases can be profitable (and therefore long-continued 
under a system of private enterprise) only if it is specifically and 
successfully directed to removing those disequilibria, and that it is all 
too easy to make loans which relieve the symptom, disequilibrium of 
payments, while aggravating the disease of structural maladjustment. 
This does not mean, of course, that the symptom should not be re- 
lieved, but it can be relieved just as effectually, and much more 
permanently, by investment directed to the right as to the wrong 
objects. 

Consequetelll of the fact that the international investment of the 
1920s was so largely misdirected are better known than the nature 
and significance of the misdirection mentioned in the last paragraph. 
The diversion of the stream of United States capital from the foreign 
to the internal market for speculative purposes in 1929 virtually put 
an end to the international equilibrium of the preceding five years; the 
subsequent industrial depression in the United States and other 
countries (due to special and largely independent causes) left the 
primary producing countries much less able to meet their obligations 
than they would have been had their borrowings been smaller or better 
employed; the shock to investors, especially, perhaps, those of the 
United States, was such as to make them abstain almost completely from 
further foreign loans, and in the first quinquennium of depression the 
U.S. active balance of about £60 million a year on current account 
(a balance maintained with the assistance of the new Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff) was not re-lent abroad at all. That the United Kingdom also 
ceased to lend in the early days of the depression was of less importance 
from this point of view, because her active balance on current account 
disappeared at the same time (or even earlier) owing to the falling off 
of her receipts from investments and exports. 

It thus came about that the depression after 1929 was, in most 
countries, far more severe than anything of the sort which had been 
experienced in the Gold Standard period before 1914. In the United 
States it was severe for mostly special and internal reasons, substan- 
tially unconnected with the international monetary system. In 
Central Europe it was especially severe because the support of foreign 
loans was withdrawn, leaving a balance of payments which would 
have been in a high degree passive at any but the low levels to which 
economic activity sank, and because the withdrawal of foreign loans 
directly affected not only the volume of enterprise, but also the 
liquidity of the banking system, which had rashly incurred great 
quantities of short-term obligations, no less rashly given. In all the 
primary-producing countries of the world it was specially severe beca use 
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the collapse of the purchasing-power of the great industrial countries 
came when a surplus of primary production as compared with manu. 
factures, even at a high level of manufacturing activity, had either 
been already revealed or had been masked only by very unstable 
control schemes, which themselves aggravated the disease. In practi- 
cally all other countries it was specially severe by virtue of its 
exceptional severity in those already mentioned. 

This exceptional severity of the depression could not but render the 
attitude of peoples and Governments to remedial measures markedly 
different from what it was in the depressions of twenty years or more 
earlier. In the first place, the countries which had been receiving large 
loans, whose exports had collapsed most spectacularly in price, from 
which “hot money” was hastily withdrawn, or in which there were 
relatively few internal causes making for depression, found themselves 
with adverse balances of payments of a size which the ordinary weapon 
of bank-rate policy was far too feeble to cope with. Secondly, the 
restoration of equilibrium in the external payments of these countries, 
by any means within their power except drastic trade-restrictions or 
currency-depreciation, obviously demanded a reduction of internal 
activity so painful that it could not be contemplated with favour, 
especially by a generation which had recently seen currencies unlinked 
from gold and foreign trade under strict Government control in time of 
war. Thirdly, even countries which, like the United States, had active 
balances of payments, were so depressed that no mere “‘cheap money’ 
policy was enough to raise activity, nor was such a policy always 
possible in view of the state of illiquidity into which industrial failures 
and loss of public confidence had plunged many banking systems, 
moreover, to these countries also the weapons of import-restriction and 
currency devaluation were little less attractive than they were to the 
others—the need for anything that might stimulate activity and 
provide a shelter from competition appeared so great to each separate 
country that no consideration was given, in practice, to the funda- 
mental requirements of international equilibrium. 

The reasons for the breakdown of the attempt to re-establish the 
Gold Standard system were therefore numerous and powerful. First 
in order of importance, perhaps, came the cessation of the international 
lending which was necessary, in view of the current tariff policy, etc., 
to maintain equilibrium—a cessation due, most fundamentally, to the 
fact that the lending had been misdirected. Next came the plurality o! 
monetary centres and the changes in the techniques of international 
payment, which, together with the uncertainty which had dislodged 
large funds from certain countries, and with the height and variability 
of short-term interest rates, created a vast body of “‘hot money”, the 
movements of which amplified the effects of any other cause of it- 
stability which happened to exist. Thirdly, came the peculiar severity 
of the post-1929 depression—a severity due partly to the factors jus 
mentioned (imprudent investment followed by a cessation of lending 
and flights of capital) but also to some special causes—which rendered 
the traditional weapons of monetary policy ineffective, and raised the 
demand for national self-help to such a point that no distinction wa 
made between measures injurious to the general world interest and 
those_consonant with it. 
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In the year 1932, therefore, the world was more completely without 
an international monetary system than had been the case for genera- 
tions past. The nature of the new systems which were evolved out of 
this chaos, and the extent to which they met the new needs, will be 
discussed in another part of this article. 

A. J. B. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over the U.K. was slight only, but on 2 nights sharp 
attacks were made on south coast towns, stated by the Germans to be 
Bournemouth, Portsmouth, and Plymouth; on Aug. 11 night 1 raider 
was destroyed, and on Aug. 15 6, out of a total of some 25 which reached 
the coast. 

On Aug. 2 night Hamburg received its 107th air attack of the war, 
and the 8th of a series began in July; 30 bombers were lost. Unofficial 
reports stated that before this attack some 7 square miles of the city 
and docks had already been devastated. Targets in the Ruhr and 
Rhineland were also bombed that night, and on those of Aug. 4, 7, 9, 
and 11. On Aug. 7 night Genoa, Turin, and Milan were bombed. The 
defences were described as very weak and only 2 aircraft were lost. 
On Aug. 9 night Mannheim and Ludwigshafen were attacked by a 
strong force, 9 of which were lost, and on Aug. 10 night Nuremberg, 
where 1,500 tons of bombs were dropped and 16 aircraft lost. On Aug. 
12 night Milan and Turin were attacked by Lancasters in the heaviest 
night raid so far made on Italy, and Berlin was bombed by Mosquitoes. 
7 aircraft were lost. Finally, on both Aug. 14 and 15 nights Milan and 
Berlin were attacked again, for the loss of 1 bomber the first night and 
of 10 bombers and 2 fighters the second, while 5 German fighters were 
destroyed. Very great damage was done in Milan, especially to the 
Breda armaments works. 

_ Heavy day attacks were made on airfields in France, including St. 
Omer, Poix, Courtrai, Merville, Abbeville, and Guipares, near Brest, 
and on the Le Trait shipyards (Aug. 4), Rennes U-boat base (Aug. 8), 
and Bonn, Gelsenkirchen, and Wesselring (near Cologne) where 20 or 
more German fighters were destroyed by B17s, 25 of which were lost 
(Aug. 12).. In addition, daily attacks were made on shipping off the 
coast and on rail, road, and canal communications. Several E-boats 
and trawlers were sunk and badly damaged and off Norway a supply 
ship was torpedoed. During these operations 29 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed. } 

_ On Aug. 16 particularly widespread attacks were made on airfields, 
including Le Bourget, Amiens, Poix, Abbeville, Bernay, and Tricque- 
ville. Nearly 40 enemy aircraft were destroyed, and 12 Allied lost. 

_ On Aug. 3 it was announced that a force of 25 to 30 U-boats attempt- 
Ing to attack a convoy in the North Atlantic had been driven off, 3 or 
more of them sunk, and the remainder prevented from carrying out 
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the attack. On Aug. 7 the Admiralty announced that up to June 3% 
9,045,683 tons of Axis shipping had been sunk or seriously damaged, 
not counting Russian successes or vessels immobilized in neutral or 
other ports. On Aug. 12 the loss of the trawler Red Gauntlet was an. 
nounced, and on Aug. 15 that of the U.S. submarine Pickerel and the 
gunboat Plymouth. 

The Germans described the destruction at Hamburg as “appreciable”, 
and reported many fires in residential districts at Mannheim and Nurem. 
berg, and in the old part of the city at Bonn. They announced (Aug. 5) 
the failure of an attack on a German convoy, which was untouched, and 
the sinking of 6 ships in an Allied convoy (Aug. 6). On Aug 9 they 
stated that in the 7 months of 1943 486 ships (over 3 million tons), 
had been sunk by U-boats, including those of Japan, the majority of 
them in the Atlantic and the Arctic. On Aug. 16 they reported the 
sinking of 3 more merchantmen 250 miles west of Lisbon by bombers. 

The Italians stated on Aug. 13 that the raid on Milan the night before 
was “extremely destructive and purely terroristic’”’. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Russians maintained very heavy pressure in the directions of 
Orel and Byelgorod at the beginning of August, and on Aug. 4 street 
fighting was reported in Orel. Next day Stalin, in an Order of the Day, 
announced the capture of both cities, and actually the Russians were 
by then pushing on well beyond them in a south-west direction. They 
reached Kromy, 35 miles south-west of Orel, and Zolochev, rather 
further south-west of Byelgorod by Aug. 6, when they announced 
that in an attack begun on Aug. 4 south of Byelgorod they had smashed 
the German lines on a 44-mile front, and had advanced 37 miles towards 
Kharkov. They also stated that since July 5 they had killed some 
120,000 Germans, put out of action 4,605 tanks, 1,623 guns, and 11,000 
lorries, had destroyed 2,492 aircraft, and captured 12,418 men, 521 
tanks, 875 guns, and 325 supply stores of various kinds. 

The Germans stated on Aug. 4 that their lines has been taken back 
behind the remnants of Orel, which had been evacuated without the 
enemy’s knowledge. At Byelgorod they said there was bitter and 
fluctuating defensive fighting. On Aug. 6 they announced that the mass 
slaughter at Orel was in fact a Russian defeat on a grand scale. Over 
a million men had been employed in the offensive since July 5, and 
Russian losses were 580,000 killed (300,000 in the Orel sector) and 
70,000 prisoners, and nearly 8,000 tanks, 3,000 guns, and over 1,600 
mortars destroyed or captured, while aircraft shot down numbered 
3,731. The German Command had exploited the Orel bulge to speed up 
the attrition of the Russian war machine, and this process had now 
reached its climax. ; 

Meanwhile Russian progress continued, and on Aug. 7 the capture of 
Gnezdilovo, south-west of Kromy, and of Graivoron, 40 miles north- 
west of Kharkov and the same distance west-south-west of Byelgorod, 
was announced, while furious fighting was reported near ChuguyeV, 
south-east of Kharkov. The Russians made most progress north- 
west of Kharkov, and on Aug. 8 announced the capture of Bogodukhov, 
Krasnopolye, and several other places south of Graivoron, cutting the 
line from Kharkov to Sumy at 2 points. On the Orel front also slow 
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but steady progress was made along the railway towards Bryansk, and 
on Aug. 10 the capture of Khotinetz was announced. 

On Aug. 7 and 8 in the Kharkov sector 212 tanks were destroyed or 
disabled, and it was announced on Aug. 9 that several more stations on 
the line to Sumy had been taken, giving the Russians control of 60 miles 
of the line. Simultaneously the advance continued from the north, and 
the capture of Liptsy was announced on Aug. 10. The Russian Air 
Force was now making frequent raids on the main enemy rail and 
other centres behind the front, including Lozovaya, Barvenkovo, 
Krasnograd, Merefa, Poltava, and Taranovka. On Aug. 11 the capture 
of Akhtyrka, Kotelva, Krasnokutsk, Vodyanaya, and several other 
places west of Kharkov was announced, cutting one of the other railways, 
that to Poltava, at 3 places, while progress was also made east and south 
of the city; Chuguyev was captured, and further south-west, Zmiev 
nearly reached. The Germans now began a series of violent counter- 
attacks from Kharkov, and in a report on “‘the swaying battle to the 
south-west of Byelgorod” on Aug. 11 claimed the destruction or dis- 
ablement of 348 Russian tanks in one day. On Aug. 15, however, the 
Russians stated that all the counter-attacks had been repulsed. They 
were now reported to have almost reached the city. 

On the Orel sector Karachev was taken on Aug. 15; also Zikeevo, on 
the line running north-north-east to Sukhinichi. The Germans made the 
most determined effort to hold Karachev, which was reported to be the 
key to the Bryansk defences, and on Aug. 14 the Russians stated that the 
Luftwaffe was using upwards of 1,000 aircraft daily over the Karachev 
sector. 

On Aug. 11 the Germans announced that the Soviet were on the offen- 
sive on the Kirov sector, south and south-west of Vyazma. Two days later 
the Russians announced this move, from north-west of Spasdemensk (on 
the line 70 miles east-south-east of Smolensk), a town described as the 
hinge of the German Smolensk and Bryansk fronts. They captured Spas- 
demensk and pushed on up the line to near Yelnya, while another force, 
moving from south-east of Spasdemensk, made good progress towards 
Roslavl, on the line about halfway between Smolensk and Bryansk. 


On other sectors the sharpest fighting was on the Donetz and on the 
Mius River. The Russian positions south of Izyum, where they had 
widened their bridgehead on both sides of the town, were heavily 
attacked on Aug. 9 and 10 by the Germans, who reported the operations 
as the defeat, with very serious losses, of many Russian attempts to 
. break through there, and on the Mius River, on the west bank of which 
the Russians had a bridgehead some 20 miles wide. On Aug. 11, however, 
the Germans admitted an enemy break through on the Donetz and 
described the fighting there as fluctuating. They also reported (Aug. 12) 
violent fighting all through the 2 weeks ending Aug. south of Lake 
ae but stated that all Russian attempts to break through had 
allied, 

Losses of material were apparently heavy on both sides. The 
Russians reported the destruction of over 100 aircraft on several days, 
and the disabling of very large numbers of tanks. German claims were 
higher, and on some days they gave their own losses of aircraft as very 
small, e.g. 91 shot down on Aug. 12 for the loss of only 4 of their own. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Several heavy air attacks were made on Naples, which was bombed 
on Aug. 1 night, for the loss of 7 aircraft, Aug. 2 night, with no loss, op 
Aug. 4, in what the Italians described as the most savage of all the % 
attacks, and Aug. 6 night, when 12 aircraft were lost there and over othe 
targets. On Aug. 10a naval force shelled Castellamare shipyards, in the 
Gulf of Naples, and on Aug. 12 Rome was attacked by 500 Fortresses 
and Mitchells, escorted by Lightnings, and over 500 tons of bombs 
dropped without loss. Finally, on Aug. 13 the Wiener Neustadt aircraft 
factory (south of Vienna) was bombed by Liberators which made the 
flight of 2,500 miles from Africa and back without loss. Bombs were 
dropped among 400 MEs parked outside the factory, which is under. 
stood to turn out about 400 aircraft a month. 

In Sicily the Canadians took Regalbuto on Aug. 2 and Agira next 
day, and the 8th Army, advancing from Ramacca, entered the westem 
end of the Catanian plain. The 78th Division also reached Centuripe, 
after violent fighting, and Catenanuova. The 7th Army had to fight 
very hard to take Troina, the final occupation of which was not effected 
till Aug. 6, while on the north coast they entered Caronia. On Aug. 5 
Catania and Paterno surrendered to the 8th Army, and Centuripe was 
finally occupied after several days of desperate resistance by the 
Germans. 

Progress was slowed down by extensive demolitions and the sowing 
of mines, as well as by resistance put up by the Germans from hill 
positions which dominated all the roads of approach. The communigués 
recorded the following progress till the conquest of Sicily was completed: 

Aug. 6, Gagliano taken. Aug. 7, Ustica Island, 40 miles north-west of 
Palermo, occupied. Aug. 8, Adrano, Bronte, Belpasso, and Biancavilla 
taken. Aug. 9, Acireale, on the east coast, and San Fratello and Sant 
Agata on the north, taken; also Cesaro, north-west of Bronte. Units of 
the 7th Army, landed behind the Germans east of Agata, took 1,50) 
prisoners, and held their ground till the main forces came up. Aug. 1], 
Guardia taken, and 8th Army forward troops made contact with the 
7th Army north and west of Bronte. Aug. 12, the 7th Army made 
another landing on the north coast near the Naso River mouth. 
Inland they pushed east from Cesaro and were halfway to Randazzo. 
Aug. 13, Naso entered, the river crossed, and Brolo captured, giving the 
7th Army control of the end of the road to Randazzo, which was 
entered that morning by British and American troops. Aug. 14, the 
8th Army took Riposto and Giarre, and the 7th Floresta and Piraino. 
Aug. 15, the 8th Army took Fiumefreddo, and the 7th Oliveri. 

Aug. 16, Taormina, Kaggi, and Castiglione taken, and Milazzo by- 
passed by the 7th Army, which entered Messina on the morning of 
Aug. 17. By Aug. 10 the total of prisoners taken was over 135,000. 

Throughout these operations air attacks were made day and night on 
road and rail communications, and on shipping in the straits of Messina, 
across which the Germans were attempting to escape, using large 
numbers of small craft which offered difficult targets to the Allied air- 
craft. The Straits were also protected by an exceedingly strong con- 
centration of A.A. guns, but the shore on both sides was persistently 
attacked both from the air and by naval gunfire, and great destruction 
was done to traffic on the road and railway on the Italian side. .Naval 
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units also shelled Milazzo, Taormina, and other enemy bases on the 
coasts of Sicily and Calabria, while aircraft bombed centres and com- 
munications in southern Italy and as far north as Terni and Viterbo. 
Targets in southern Sardinia were also attacked, and on several days 
shipping off the west coast of Greece was bombed. 

The Luftwaffe hardly put in an appearance except to make raids on 
Palermo and Augusta, where the Germans claimed the sinking of 
several transports and damage to cruisers and destroyers. On Aug. 11 
it was announced that 999 Axis aircraft had been found on Sicilian 
airfields, many of them in serviceable condition. No less than 118 were 
captured on the landing grounds at Gerbini. On Aug. 14 the joint 
statement issued by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill announced 
that over 2,500 vessels had taken part in the operations for invading 
Sicily, and that only 80,000 tons had been lost. On Aug. 15 the U.S. 
Navy announced the loss in June and July of the submarine chaser 
PC458, the submarine rescue ship Redwing, the destroyer Maddox, and 
the minesweeper Sentinel. 

The Germans first admitted “disengaging movements” on Aug. 12, 
stating that they were carried out according to plan. They claimed 
that the U.S. troops which landed behind their lines were wiped out, 
and also announced the sinking of many Allied vessels off the coasts and 
in port at Palermo, Augusta, and Syracuse. On Aug. 15 they stated 
that bombers had sunk 3 large merchantmen, 1 large tanker, and 2 
destroyers in a convoy 100 miles east of Gibraltar on Aug. 13, and had 
set 8 cargo ships on fire, Altogether, out of 70 ships in the convoy they 
claimed to have sunk or damaged 32, for the loss of 7 aircraft. 

The Italians admitted on Aug. 10 that certain positions had had to 
be evacuated, but on Aug. 15 they claimed that the Axis forces were 
“holding the enemy’s impetus’’, and resisting tenaciously. 


PACIFIC AREA . 

On Aug. 4 Munda airfield was reached by the U.S. forces, and by Aug. 
6 the area was in their hands and all organized resistance had ceased. 
The air attacks were now switched over to Bairoka, and the ground 
forces reached points near the airfields there by Aug. 11, but the 
Japanese positions were very strong, and reinforcements landed from 
Kolombangara showed that the enemy were determined to hold on to 
them for as long as possible. 

Air attacks were made almost daily on the airfields at Gasmata, 
Salamaua, and other places in New Guinea, and at Kahili, Vila, the 
Shortland Islands, Rekata Bay, and the Buin-Faisi area. Other places 
attacked included Amboina in the Moluccas, Kupang, and other airfields 
in Timor, the Kei Islands, and the Tenimber Islands. On Aug. 12 
Paramushiro and Shimushu in the Kurile Islands were raided by 
Liberators and hits scored on the naval base at Kataoka and the army 
base at Kashiwabara. 2 aircraft were lost. On Aug. 13 the oil refineries 
and shores at Balik -Papan in Borneo were bombed, great destruction 
caused, and tanker set on fire. The 2,500 mile flight from Australia and 
back was made without loss. 

Many Japanese aircraft were destroyed, e.g. 11 during air attacks on 
the Lae area on Aug. 2, 13 when Rendova was raided on Aug. 4, 13 
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when the Buin-Faisi area was attacked and a raid on Rendova beaten of 
on Aug. 6, 43 when Kahili airfield was bombed on Aug. 13 and 32 plane 
on the ground hit, and 48 in all operations in New Guinea and the 
Solomons on Aug. 15. Allied losses were 14 aircraft only. 

Japanese shipping was persistently attacked off the New Guine 
coast and in the Solomons. Many barges were sunk, and on Aug. 4 
it was stated that in the past 10 days nearly 100 had been destroyed 
or badly damaged. On Aug. 6 night a cruiser and 2 destroyers were sunk 
and a third destroyer probably sunk off the west coast of Kolombangara 
and on Aug. 8 a convoy 300 miles north-east of New Ireland was 
attacked, with unobserved results. On Aug. 14 it was announced that 
U.S. submarines had recently sunk 7 cargo vessels and damaged 5. 

The Japanese reported the sinking of a destroyer on Aug. 6, with one 
of their own lost; the sinking of 4 transports and 8 barges off Rendova 
Island; and the sinking of 3 large transports off Guadalcanal on Aug. 
13 night. They raided Darwin on Aug. 13. 


Sino-Japanese War. Fighting was reported in Southern Shantung 
at the beginning of August, but no details were published. On 
Aug. 8 the Chinese reported the capture of Shihpu, on the Chekiang 
coast, and later stated that they were attacking Japanese positions 
in that province, without giving names. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Operations were confined to air attacks on enemy positions in the 
Akyab and Buthidaung areas and at Kalemyo, Mawlaik, Pauk, 
Maungdaw, and on river traffic on the Irrawaddy and Chindwin. 
Pagoda Point was bombed on Aug. 13, and the Chatham Islands, in the 
Andamans, on Aug. 15. On Aug. 14 U.S. Air Force H.Q. announced 
that they had not lost a single aircraft through enemy action during 3 
of the previous 4 months. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA 
Aug. 9.—Lend-Lease agreement signed with U.S.A. (see U.S.A)) 


ALGERIA 


Aug. 10.—Gen. de Gaulle returned to Algiers from Morocco. 
Aug. 12.—A committee of 5 U.S. Senators arrived in N Africa. 


ARGENTINA 


Aug. 3.—The Presidential Press Bureau announced the cancellation 
of the decree of July, 1942 prohibiting Argentine ships from sailing 
to New York and other U.S. Atlantic ports. 

The Government suspended the nationalist newspaper Bandera 
Argentina for 10 days for calling President Roosevelt’s request to 
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neutrals not to provide refuge for Axis war criminals ‘“‘an insolent 
ultimatum”. The ban on the publication of the pro-Nazi newspaper 
El Pampero was lifted. 

Aug. 7.—Gen. Ramirez stated in Rosario that selfish unpatriotic 
persons had tried to discredit the work of the revolution by spreading 
disturbing rumours and attributing to his Government and the armed 
forces ideologies, political systems, and intentions of military dictator- 
ship which were quite untrue. He said his Government’s only aspira- 
tion was the greatness of Argentina and the welfare of their fellow 
citizens, and gave his word of honour that the idea of imposing any 
system of government not corresponding with the Constitution and 
Argentina’s historic democratic tradition had never passed through 
his mind. 

Aug. 8.—Washington reports from Chile stated that the US. 
Ambassador in Buenos Aires, at the time of the British and U.S. 
recognition of the Ramirez Government, had been given a definite 
assurance that relations with the Axis would speedily be broken off, 
and the Foreign Minister was understood to have told him that he 
would resign if the rupture with Japan did not take place before 
Aug. 15 and that with Germany and Italy soon after. 


Aug. 9.—Gen. Ramirez told the press in Buenos Aires that he had 
received proof that the entire people approved of the revolution of 
June 4. He said his speech of Aug. 7 had been necessary, as the Govern- 
ment were tired of hearing defamation and calumny, and especially 
of being accused of sentiments contrary to Argentine nationality. 

The U.S. Ambassador left for Washington. 


Aug. 11.—The Minister of the Interior sent to the federal commis- 
sioners administering the provinces special instructions for the suppres- 
sion of Communism throughout the country, in the interests of national 
well-being. It was stated that Communism had “‘infiltrated into all the 
trade unions”’. 


Aug. 13.—Washington reports stated that wholesale arrests of 
Communists or suspected Communists. were taking place throughout 
Argentina and that those arrested were held without trial and were 
being sent to the extreme south of Patagonia and to Tierra del Fuego. 
Among them was Eduardo Araujo, a Radical Party deputy in the 
Chamber, which was dissolved by the revolutionaries. It was also 
reported that labour unions were being closed throughout the country 
on the ground that they were vitiated by Communism. 

The Government issued a decree promoting Brig.-Gen. Rawson, who 
led the revolution on June 4, to be a divisional general, the Ministers of 
the Interior and Justice to be brigadier-generals, and the Minister of 
Marine to be a vice-admiral. 

Aug. 15.—Reports reaching Washington from Buenos Aires stated 
that the representatives of Bolivia, Brazil, and Chile in Buenos Aires 
had been informed by the Foreign Minister that his Government was 
firmly opposed to any action likely to disturb South America. (This 
referred to Argentina's support of the Chilean Government’s refusal of 
Bolivia’s request for a port on the Pacific). 

Aug. 16.—The Government suspended the pro-Fascist newspaper 
El Cabildo for 5 days. 
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AUSTRALIA - 

Aug. 9.—Gen. MacArthur told the press that, while he made no 
predictions of time or detail, Japan on the Pacific front had exhausted 
the fullest resource of concentrated attack of which she was capable 
had failed, and was now on a defensive which would yield as the Allies 
gathered force and definition. 

Aug. 15.—Mr. Curtin stated at Adelaide that he believed that an 
Imperial consultative body would emerge from war-time international 
relationships, since he did not think that the Mother Country could 
manage the Empire on the basis of a Government sitting in London. 


BELGIUM 

Aug. 10.—The Minister of Justice and Information, in a broadcast, 
appealed to all loyal Belgians “‘from the highest official to the humblest 
navvy”’ to sabotage the Nazi war machine. He said it was beginning 

- to be brought to a standstill under the hammer-blowsf the Allies, and 

loyal Belgians should refuse to co-operate in any way and should make 
every effort to create the maximum disorganization for the Germans. 
Railway and canal workers could do great damage to the Nazi war 
machine by disorganizing German traffic wherever possible. 

Aug. 12.—300 Belgians were arrested by the Germans in the Antwerp 
province charged with belonging to the White Brigade, a secret patriot 
organization. 


BOLIVIA 


of a port on the Pacific. (see Chile.) 


BRAZIL 
Aug. 8.—It was announced that the Bage, the largest ship ‘in the 
merchant fleet, had been sunk off the South American coast. 


BULGARIA 


Aug. 3. 
garian forces. (see Yugoslavia.) 
Aug. 6.—Reports from Istanbul stated that the Prime Minister 


had decided to set up special courts to try all cases of “acts likely to 
cause a revolt against the social order’. 


CANADA 

Aug. 5.—The British High Commissioner told the press in Ottawa 
that the Sicilian campaign emphasized the fact that the war was now 
being waged according to the design of the United Nations. He said 
the campaign had established three important factors: namely, that 
the United Nations had now got the initiative, especially against 
Germany; that they had become masters of military strategy, tactics, 
and performance; and that when they chose to attack they could now 
do so with a weight of armament superior to the enemy. He believed 
the Russians to be at least equal to the Germans in equipment and 
man-power, while the intensified air offensive in Europe proved that 
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even during the Sicilian campaign the mastery of the air had been 
wrested by the Allies from Germany. 

Aug. 8.—The British Lord President of the Council arrived in 
Ottawa from Washington. 

Aug. 10.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Quebec accompanied by the 
British Minister of War Transport and the Chiefs of Staff. 

Aug. 11.—A joint session of the U.K. War Cabinet and the War 
Committee of the Canadian Cabinet was held in Quebec, at which the 
U.K. War Cabinet was represented by Mr. Churchill and the Lord 
President of the Council. It was announced that “the field of war was 
surveyed and questions of special joint interest to the two Governments 
were discussed”. The British and Canadian Chiefs of Staff also con- 
ferred. 

Aug. 12.—Mr. Churchill left Quebec. 

Aug. 13.—The U.S. military Chiefs of Staff arrived in Quebec and 
began discussions with the British and Canadian military chiefs. 

Aug. 15.—Mr. Churchill returned to Quebec after having visited 
President Roosevelt at Hyde Park. It was announced that Field- 
Marshal Sir John Dill, head of the joint staff mission in Washington, 
was also in Quebec for conference. 


CHILE 

Aug. 15.—Reports reaching Washington from Buenos Aires stated 
that the Chilean Government had refused Bolivia’s request for the 
cession of a port on the Pacific. 


CHINA 

Aug. 4.—Foreign Minister’s speech to press in London. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Aug. 10.—The Executive Yuan passed unanimously a proposal by 
its Vice-President, the Minister of Finance, calling for the drafting of 
new regulations to provide “‘due protection of law’ for foreign capital 
invested in China after the war. 

Aug. 13.—British Foreign Office statement on visit of Foreign 
Minister to Britain. (see Great Britain.) 


EGYPT 

Aug. 4.—The Allied C.-in-C., Middle East, told the press in Cairo 
that British forces in the Middle East had been far from idle recently, 
since they had been supplying and servicing parts of Gen. Eisenhower's 
Army for the invasion of Sicily. The advance in North Africa had put 
a great strain on resources and administrative staffs and services, and 
in the final drive on Tunisia ammunition for the barrage put up had 
been supplied by the Middle East. In future the aim was to make the 
fullest use of man-power and resources, and it depended on what 
happened in Italy as to what the Middle East would be called on to do. 

Aug. 5.—An announcement was issued in Cairo stating that ‘‘the 
talks on federation and collaboration among the Arab States’, which 
had opened on July 31 between the Prime Ministers of Egypt and Iraq, 
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had been concluded. The subject had been examined in all its aspects, 
and “a spirit of full cordiality and determination to ensure the happi. 
ness of the Arab nations and to raise their prestige and revive their 
aspirations” was shown throughout the talk. It was stated that , 
congress would be held with other Arab countries. 

Aug. 8.—The Prime Minister of Iraq told the press that he was “very 
pleased” with his talks with the Egyptian Prime Minister. He said 
there was no reason why another name, such as Arab union, alliance, 
or federation, should not be chosen later to describe more accurately 
the situation as it finally emerged. 

Aug. 9.—The Prime Minister of Iraq left Cairo. 


FINLAND 


Aug. 12.—Swedish reports stated that Helsingin Sanomatted published 
a leading article examining the Atlantic Charter and particularly dis. 
cussing Russia’s attitude to it. It was stated that it was “inevitable” 
that the democratic States should see to it that Russia also observed 
the Charter’s provisions. 


FRANCE 


Aug. 3.—Reports from Berne stated that German troops were 
replacing Italians on the Riviera and at Toulon. 

Two decrees were issued by the Committee of National Liberation 
regarding the promotion of officers and N.C.O.s and establishing a 
Secretariat of National Defence. Gens. Giraud and de Gaulle issued 
Orders of the Day to seal the fusion of the two Armies, and exchanged 
letters. 

The Committee of National Liberation adopted several decrees to 
improve the conditions of Algerian Moslems, raising the pay of native 
soldiers to that of French soldiers of the same rank and seniority, and 
simplifying the procedure for obtaining French citizenship. 

Aug. 6.—The Committee of National Liberation appointed Adm. 
d’Argenlieu C.-in-C. of the French naval force in Britain. 

Aug. 7.—The Committee of National Liberation reported hand-to- 
hand fighting in the streets of Paris by French patriots and German 
troops, which had forced the Nazi commander to cancel army leave 
and to set up machine-gun posts at the main street crossings. The 
patriots were also reported to have wrecked a German arms depot at 
St. Cloud. 


Aug. 8.—-Gen. de Gaulle’s statements at Rabat and Casablanca. 
(see Morocco.) 

Aug. 9.—A resolution calling for diplomatic recognition of the 
Committee of National Liberation was passed by the French Parlia- 
mentary Group in London. It was stated that “to postpone official 
recognition or to limit it on a too narrow basis would. . . undermine 
the faith of Frenchmen in their traditional ally and also consolidate 
the usurping regime which Germany has installed in Vichy”’. 

Aug. 10.—It was learned that German troops were displacing Italiat 
troops in Savoie and Isére; German police and Customs officials had 
arrived in the districts near the Swiss frontier. ' 
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Paris radio stated that 5 people had been accused of assassinating Dr. 
Guerin, the local leader of Doriot’s French People’s Party. 

Aug. 11.-—Reports from Geneva stated that Italian troops had been 
forced to withdraw 4 miles after an encounter with hillmen in the 


mountains of Haute Savoie. 


Aug. 12.—The Committee of National Liberation decided to establish 
a committee of épuration to remove from office all who, while holding 
positions of responsibility, had acted in a way likely to assist the enemy, 
hinder the Allies, or facilitate the overthrow of the Republican laws and 
principles. It was‘announced that the committee would have to dis- 
tinguish between “those who carried out the orders of their superiors 
without having the necessary authority to discuss them, and those who, 
going beyond their strict obligations, knowingly associated themselves 
with a policy directed against the nation and against the Republican 
and democratic institutions’’. 

One of the Paris leaders of Doriot’s French People’s Party was shot 
dead by terrorists in the Paris party offices. 

The Finance Commissioner reported to the Committee of National 
Liberation on his visit to London, where he had had discussions mainly 
on the conclusion with Britain of a direct lend-lease agreement, the 
establishment of single exchange parity for the whole French Empire, 
and the winding up of the central fund of the National Committee. The 
decision was announced to issue new 2 franc, 1 franc, and 50 centime ~ 
pieces for North and West Africa. 

Aug. 14.—The Committee of National Liberation adopted an ordin- 
ance proposed by the Commissioner of Labour, providing for the 
revision of salaries to meet the rise in the cost of living. 

The German radio stated that the Vichy Government, in an effort to 
induce the French people to surrender arms, ammunition, and explosives, 
had announced that whoever declared the arms in his possession by 
Aug. 24 would go unpunished. 

Aug. 16.—Washington reports stated that the Spanish Government 
had sent a representative to Algiers to establish contact with the Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. | 

M. Queuille, a former Minister of Agriculture and Senator, and M. 
Jacquinot, a former deputy, arrived in Algiers, the former to preside 
over the commission to investigate the circumstances of the German 
entry into Tunisia in November, 1942. 


GERMANY 


_Aug. 3.—The senior Swedish correspondent in Berlin, representing 
Svenska Dagbladet, was expelled for sending a report of Goebbel’s 
leaflet urging all who could do so to leave Berlin. The correspondent of 
Dagens Nyheter was also forbidden to telephone for the same reason. 

Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that Germany and her allies 
Were waging a strategically defensive war, which threw a heavy 
psychological burden on a people hitherto accustomed to victories, 
and this burden was aggravated by the apparent lack of positive aims 
of the defensive strategy. It was, however, positive strategy to‘main- 
tain victoriously the large living space Germany possessed. What the 
enemy had attempted to spring on Germany since the beginning of the 
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war had for the first time taken shape, namely simultaneous attacks 
on Europe from several directions; the Russians were still the strongest fi B 
of Germany’s enemies. 

Aug. 4.—The spokesman at submarine H.Q. stated in a broadcag 
that the enemy defence in the Atlantic had got the better of th 
U-boats for the present, though he added that this superiority was 
temporary and that great work was being done to speed up develop. 
ments against it. In the Mediterranean the enemy had concentrated 
air and naval defences in a degree never seen before, and therefor 
conditions of fighting were very hard. 

Aug. 5.—Swedish Government’s cancellation of transit traffic 
agreement. (see Sweden.) 

Aug. 6.—Goebbels stated in an article in the Vélkischer Beobachter 
that it was expected that Berlin would be the target of enemy air HMlta 
raids and that a partial evacuation had already been carried out 
There was, however, no question of total evacuation, and there was no fet 














panic in Germany on account of these measures, as the British pres i | 
claimed. The Germans had made a similar error when they had iM}: 
misunderstood the evacuation of London children, and none of their ( 


hopes then had come true. The enemy was striving with all means to 
achieve a break-through; the Soviets were hammering with immens 
forces against the doors of the Ukraine, and the British and Americans 
were storming Sicily to unhinge the south and also sending their air 
forces over Germany to break German morale. Britain, whose people 
were tired of the war, must be prevented from gaining victories on al! 
fronts. The war was passing through a decisive phase, and the moral 
of the people was now a decisive factor. It could not be denied that 
the air attacks exacted large sacrifices in blood and property, but it 
was up to Germany to find a reply corresponding to that of Britain 
during the summer of 1941. For the time being Germany was not ina 
position to reply by concentrated counter-attacks, and must therefore 
reply by defence. 

A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman, commenting on the Swedish cancellation 
of the traffic agreement, stated that other ways had been found fora 
normal carrying through of the traffic, since conditions under which 
the agreement had been made had essentially changed. 

Aug. 7.—The News Agency announced that military and political 
discussions had recently taken place at Hitler’s H.Q. Those present it- 
cluded Goring, Ribbentrop, Himmler, Goebbels, Speer, Keitel, Zeitzlet 
Doenitz, Bormann, Milch, and Jodl. It was also announced that the 
Japanese Ambassador had been received by Hitler in the presence «! 
Ribbentrop and Keitel on July 29. 

Aug. 9.—Swedish reports stated that all non-essential civilians wert 
to be evacuated immediately from Stettin. 

Aug. 10.—It was announced that Hitler had created the post 0! 
Inspector-General for Prisoners of War, to supervise the prisoners-0 
war camps “with particular reference to security measures and tlt 
employment of prisoners on military work and within the total indus 
trial mobilization’. 




























Aug 


The Reich Commissar for Housing closed all the communes aroulfresid 
Berchtesgaden to evacuees. gA 
Trade agreement with Hungary. (see Hungary.) ming 
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Swedish reports stated that Gestapo H.Q. had been moved from 
Berlin to Prague. 

Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the Germans were fighting 
delaying actions in Russia and Sicily to postpone a decision of the war. 
“From the crest of our successes in the first two years of war we have 
Janded in a position which demands that we discard every illusion’, he 
said. ‘“Germany and her. allies are on the defensive. If we succeed in 
protracting matters without offering the enemy opportunities of dealing 
decisive blows to deprive us of our conquests we shall have done our best 
to prepare the way for a fundamental turning-point”’. 

Aug. 12.—All trade between Sweden and Italy was stopped by Ger- 
nany, owing to lack of means of transport. 

Aug. 13.—Swiss reports of removal of British prisoners of war in 
Jtaly to Gerrran camps. (see Italy.) 

The Government ordered the Frankfurter Zeitung to cease publication 
at the end of August. 

It was estimated that over 1} million of Berlin’s total population of 
4} million had been evacuated since Aug. 1. 

Goebbels stated in the Vdlkischer Béobachter that though it could not 
be denied that the enemy air terror was causing many additional 

ificulties and worries, these were not in any way decisive for the out- 
ome of the war. For the time being Germany could oppose to the 
Phemy’s air war only the means of military and civil defence, but at a 
ater phase the means of mass counter-attack would be added. Till then 
ie Germans would have to stick it; the licking they were taking was 
rim and hard, but they were determined to take the blows. If they 
ould manage, with their war production, to parry the enemy’s repeated 
error raids by appropriate measures and to keep civilian casualties 
‘ithin bearable limits, they would be able to bridge the time to the 
moment when they could take more practical measures against the 
nemy. All that mattered was that the German people should not falter 

their will to overcome the increasing difficulties of the enemy air 
rror; it was beyond imagination how the people were taking them in 
heir stride. and the pre-war world would never have thought the 
perman people capable of such behaviour. They would not only excel 

their victories, but would go one better in taking occasional lickings 
nd reverses, thus offering to the world an unsurpassed example. 

Aug. 15.—Swedish Government’s tightening of conditions of German 
ir courier traffic across Sweden. (see Sweden.) 

Aug. 16.—Swiss reports stated that many German priests, who had 
ated in their sermons that the bombing of German towns should be 
rgarded as a just retribution for the suffering caused by Germany to 
her nations, had been arrested. 

It was announced that workers in factories put out of action by air 

tacks might claim a 14-days wage compensation from their employers. 


REAT BRITAIN 


Aug. 3.—Mr. Churchill read in the House of Commons a letter from 
esident Roosevelt stating that he was directing the U.S. War Ship- 
§ Administration to transfer to the British flag during each of the 
ming 10 months at least 15, and possible 20, merchant ships, to absorb 
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the British reserve of trained seamen. He said the Canadian Govern. 
ment was making a similar arrangement with Canadian ships. 

Mr. Eden stated in the Commons, in reply to a debate on the politica) 
issues of the war, that there was no greater hater of Germany thap 
Gen. Giraud, and his only aim was to fight the Germans. That woul 
not have been quite true of Adm. Darlan (with whom Gen. Giraud had 
been compared). The latest reports had shown that Amgot was work. 
ing well in Sicily. If the British Government accepted unconditiona| 
surrender from any Government they did not thereby recognize that 
Government. The War Cabinet were anxious to see Italy accept the 
unconditional surrender she had been offered, to see facilities given to 
the Allies to turn the war even more vigorously on Germany, and 
afterwards to see the peace in which Italy could play her part as a 
respectable nation once again. 

Aug. 4.—The Chinese Foreign Minister told the press in London that 
China had no territorial ambitions in the war, and had no aspirations 
with regard to Indo-China, Thailand, or any other place of that sort. 
Formosa and Manchuria would return to China, but it was hoped that 
Korea would become independent. With regard to the bombing of 
Tokyo he said that unless the Russian maritime provinces could be 
used the only logical place from which to bomb Japan. would be China, 
and therefore she was most important in the war against Japan. He 
said the Japanese had about 30 divisions in China, each consisting of 
25,000 to 30,000 men; 2 divisions had recently been withdrawn from 
Manchuria. 

The Secretary for the Colonies stated in the House of Commons that 
up to June 30,.1943, 1,436 civilians had been killed in Malta and 3,415 
wounded or injured, and 6,952 buildings destroyed or damaged. 

Aug. 5.—The Lord Privy Seal stated in the House of Lords that 
though the situation in the Mediterranean was fluid, complex, and to 
some extent unpredictable, the general policy of the British and US. 
Governments still remained unconditional surrender, in order that they 
might be in a position to enjoy every possible facility for prosecuting 
the war against the greater enemy, Germany. That situation would 
exist whatever Government was in power; there had been no deliberate 
military lull actuated by feelings of tenderness for the new Italian 
Government, but it was entirely due to the bringing up of reinforce 
ments for a further attack. He said Marshal Stalin had been kept 
informed throughout of the nature of the Mediterranean operations, 
and had known about the plans for the Sicilian occupation from their 
inception. 

Aug. 8.—The Admiralty announced that from Sept. 3, 1939, to 
June 30, 1943, a total of 9,045,683 gross tons of German and Italian 
shipping had ‘been captured, sunk, or damaged, excluding shippiig 
sunk by Russia or immobilized by the blockade in ports of countriés 
not at war with Germany. 

Aug. 9.—Government’s offer to settle the £1,400,000 compensatio 
bill incurred by the U.S.A. at its new Lend-Lease bases in Newfount 
land, Bermuda, and the British West Indies. (see U.S.A.) 

The Resident Minister in Algiers arrived in London for consultation. 

Aug. 10.—Visit of Mr. Churchill and Chiefs-of Staff to Canada. | 
Canada.) 
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The Minister at Montevideo was appointed ambassador to the Yugo- 
slav Government, in place of Sir George Rendel. 

Aug. 11—The Ambassador to the U.S.A. and the President of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce arrived in London. 

Aug. 12.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that 167 people 
were killed and 210 seriously injured during raids in July. 

Aug. 13.—The Lord President of the Council arrived back in London 
from Canada. 

The Foreign Office announced that the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
during his visit to Britain, had had a number of informal conversations 
with the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, and other Ministers, 
and that an extraordinary meeting of the Pacific Council had been held 
at which the strategical situation in the Far East had been reviewed. 
There had been complete agreement on the need for the rigorous prose- 
cution of the war until the utter defeat of Germany and Japan had been 
achieved and for the organization of measures thereafter to secure a 
stable world peace. / 

Aug. 14.—It was officially stated in London that the Government’s 
attitude was not affected by the Italian declaration of Rome as an open 
city. The Allied C.-in-C., it was stated, retained full liberty of action, 
in face of a purely unilateral declaration by the Italian Government. 


GREECE 

Aug. 8.—Reports from Istanbul stated that strikes and riots had 
occurred in the Piraeus and Athens during July, and that the Germans 
had taken over from the Greek police the responsibility for maintaining 
order. It was also reported that the Germans had tried to disarm the 
Italian garrison of Athens after the fall of Mussolini, but the Italians 
had threatened resistance. The German Command had issued orders 
forbidding all contact between the Italian troops and the Greek 
population, and forbidding the sale of civilian clothes to Italian 
troops. . 

Aug. 13.—Reports from Istanbul stated that measures by the Ger- 
mans to extend their grip on Greece had involved them in bloodshed 
with Italian troops, and that 100 Italians had been killed in a clash in 
Corinth. Italians wearing civilian clothes were arrested in the towns. 


HUNGARY 

Aug. 8.—Turkish reports stated that a huge demonstration for peace 
was held in Budapest University on Aug. 5. Workers were warned by 
British broadcasts that, following the raids on Ploesti and Hamburg, 
those who worked in oil refineries, factories, and railways were in 
dangerous areas and shéuld disperse to save their lives. 

Aug. 9.—Horthy issued a special order appointing the Jewish indus- 
trialist Ferenc Chorin to membership of the Upper House, a position 
which he had formerly been forced to relinquish because he was a Jew. 

Aug. 10.—Vichy radio reported that a trade agreement had been 
concluded with Germany. 

Aug. 11.—The Budapest Pester Lloyd commenting on Allied warnings 
of air raids on Central Europe stated that neither Hungarian industry 
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nor Hungarian airfields were available to the Luftwaffe, and that the 
building of strategic roads for the dispatch of Hungarian troops to the 
Balkans or France or the transfer of part of the German war production 
industry to Hungary had never been discussed. It declared that the 


Hungarian railways carried no German troops but were used only by, 


German civilian “‘holidaymakers’’. So far as workers and raw materials 
were available Hungarian industry was working on exactly the same 
lines as formerly, and Budapest was described as an open city. |i 
therefore argued that the bombardment of the peaceful Hungarian 
civilian population would not only be unworthy but militarily unjusti- 
fied, because “Hungary has never in the course of her history crossed 
swords with England’’. 

Aug. 13.—U.S. bombers, on their way to Wiener Neustadt, dropped 
leaflets on Budapest warning the people that as vast war industries 
working for Germany were concentrated round Budapest, it was liable 
to be bombed by Allied aircraft at any time. 


INDIA 


Aug. 5.—The Commerce Member of the Government of India stated 
in the Legislative Assembly that Bengal was over 2 million tons short 
of its grain requirements for 1943, Bombay 942,000 tons, Madras 
1,250,000 tons, Assam 120,000 tons, and Orissa 103,000 tons short of 
their requirements. By far the largest surplus was in the Punjab, 
estimated at 1,685,000 tons. From all provincial surpluses a total of 
3,226,000 tons could be supplied, leaving a deficiency of 1,517,000 tons 
to be made up. 

Aug. 8.—40 Delhi members of the Congress Party issued a statement 
advising Congress supporters not to take part in demonstrations, acts 
of violence, or sabotage on Aug. 9, the first anniversary of the “quit 
India’ resolution. 

Aug. 10.—The Viceroy appointed Sir J. P. Srivastava, the Civil 
Defence Member,’to take charge of the food portfolio in his Executive 
Council. 

Aug. 15.—The Government published an anti-inflationary order 
prohibiting advances of money against security of food grains except 
to licensees under the Food Grains Control Order and producers i 
food grains. 

Aug. 16.—The Government announced that for the first time 4 
definite proportion (8.3 per cent) of vacancies in the public services 
under Government administration was reserved for the depressed 
classes, and that the age limit for appointment to these posts was 
increased by 3 years for candidates from the depressed classes and their 
fees for admission to examinations for these posts reduced to one quartet. 


ITALY 


Aug. 3.—German wireless reports, quoting the Popolo d’Jialu, 
stated that President Roosevelt had offered to Italy the following 
armistice conditions: the Italian Army and Navy to cease all resistance, 
collaboration with Germany to cease, Italian troops in Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Albania, and France to be withdrawn, war material to be 
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handed over to the Allies undamaged, an Anglo-American-Soviet 
military Government to be established in Italy until the end of opera- 
tions, the arrest of all war criminals, and the release of all Allied 
prisoners in Italy. 

Aug. 4.—Badoglio ordered an inquiry into the fortunes amassed by 
Fascists under the Mussolini regime, and Rome radio stated that a 
commission would consider the transfer of this property to the State. 

The Ministry of Education issued orders for the purging of all 
school books of Fascist propaganda, and stated that school history 
books must in future not go beyond the end of the 1914-18 war. 

Adm. de Courton, the Navy Minister, was appointed Chief of the 
Naval General Staff, and Gen. Sandalli, the Air Minister, Chief of the 
Air Force. 

Algiers radio stated that Gen. Eisenhower had ordered the liberation 
of all political prisoners in Sicily. 

Rome radio stated that the British. Foreign Secretary’s insistence 
on the “‘unconditional surrender”’ of Italy was a slur on Italian honour, 
which caused Italians to react against the insult by defending them- 
selves and keeping their pledges. It was stated that Germany’s battle 
in Eastern Europe was followed with enthusiasm by Italy. 

The Minister of Corporations announced that the Fascist Corpora- 
tions were to be dissolved. 

Aug. 5.—Badoglio’s Cabinet met, according to the German News 
Agency, to “examine and decide on important measures’. A Royal 
Decree was issued dissolving the Fascist party and appointing a 
commission under the Ministry of Finance to liquidate the Party’s 
funds. It was also announced that the Minister of Justice had been 
instructed to proceed with the elimination of all civil codes and penal 
laws ‘‘not corresponding with the spiritual and legal traditions of the 
nation”. Article 85 of the legal code changing the date of the year from 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 29 was rescinded. A decree was also approved providing 
that the transfer of press agencies and other editorial undertakings 
must be approved by the Minister of Popular Culture, and that the 
responsible directors and editors of daily and periodical papers must be 
authorized by the Minister. An order of the day was issued declaring 
“The State will faithfully maintain all its engagements towards citizens 
of every social class, and in particular the moneyed class, which is 
largely bearing the cost of the war’’. 

Aug. 6—Rome radio broadcast a report from the Minister of Finance 
to the Cabinet stating that the position of the Treasury had become 
“constantly more serious’, and that State debts with the Banca 
d'Italia on July 30, 1942, amounting to 96,541 million lire, were equal 
to the whole note issue in circulation. The enormous increase in recent 
war expenditure might lead to inflation and destruction of the lira, and 
provisional figures for the financial year ending 1943 showed a deficit 
of 86,274 million lire. By July 30, 1942 the internal State debt amounted. 
to 405,823 million lire. 

Swiss reports stated that Ribbentrop had arrived in Rome. It was 
also reported that representatives of several political parties had 
handed Badoglio a petition stating that the extreme seriousness of the 
situation demanded the Government’s immediate decision based 
on the realities of the war situation and the wishes of the 
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majority of the people. ‘‘The continuation of the delaying policy wil 
only endanger Italy’s possibilities for a better future’’, it stated. 

Rome radio stated in an overseas broadcast that capitulation would 
mean not the end of the war but its intensification on Italian sojj 
The enemy wanted Italy to become a slave and covered with shame, 
Opening the road to Germany to the enemy might mean a civil war. 
with all its horrors, and therefore no Government worthy of the name 
and no people who wanted to live and progress in liberty could choos 
other than war and loyalty to its alliances. The Italians had con- 
pletely regained their sense of reality and judged soberly the existing 
military and political situation. They realized that their British and 
U.S. liberators cherished the hope of enticing them to fight at their 
side as cannon fodder, and were trying to force the hand of the Goven- 
ment and induce the people to capitulate quickly. 

Fiume was declared a war zone. 

Aug. 7.—The Socialist Party issued a manifesto calling for a general 
strike, the complete cessation of hostilities, and the abolition of the 
Monarchy. It accused the Badoglio Government of being “Fascism 
minus Mussolini’, and maintained that the military defeat of Italy 
had already been accomplished and that to carry on the war would 
mean only useless losses in men and material. “We are of the opinion 
that the Fascist Monarchy deserves the terms of unconditional sur 
render demanded by the Allies’, it was stated. It appealed to the 
democratic Powers to negotiate peace with delegates chosen by the 
Italian people on the basis of the Atlantic Charter. 

Aug. 8.—A Royal decree extended the state of siege over the whole 
country. 

Bruno Buozzi, a well-known anti-Fascist, was appointed Com- 
missioner for the Federation of Industrial Workers. 

Aug. 9.—Bastianini, the former Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
was appointed Ambassador in Ankara. 

Aug. 10.—Fornaciari, the Minister of the Interior, resigned and was 
succeeded by Senator Ricci. 

Aug. 12.—German stoppage of Swedish trade with Italy. (s# 
Germany.) 

The Foreign Minister formed a special commission to investigate tlt 
activities of officials on foreign service. 

The Minister of Commerce announced that all deliveries of food ani 
war material to Germany had been temporarily suspended. The Mir 
ister of War Production announced the immediate reduction of tht 
working week of arms workers from 12 hours a day and 7 days a week 
6 days of 8hours. He said this was “‘the first step towards a gradu 
change over of Italy’s economy from war to peace-time arrangements . 

The Swiss radio stated that the new Minister of the Interior hal 
ordered all Prefects to repress severely all anti-national elements. 

Aug. 13.—Rome radio appealed to the Allies to change their tone. 
“You affirm that nothing is changed in our country except its leader até 
its methods”, it was stated. ‘“You are wrong. The integrity of the nati! 
had once again come to the fore. Able men are gathering together " 
solve to-day’s difficulties. They are not serving this party or thal 
They are fighting and working for the stricken country they have com 
forward to help’”’. 
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The Lavoro Italiano published a warning to the Badoglio Government 
that revolution would follow unless they made peace. It was stated that 
to continue the war meant to continue the fight for the victory of 
Fascist ideals, even if Fascism as a party had been dissolved. ‘“‘To 
continue the war means to prepare an armed revolution by the people”’ 
it was stated. “Let the Germans pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
themselves’. 

Aug. 14.—The Stefani news agency announced that the Government 
on July 31, through the intermediary of the Holy See, had published 
their decision to declare Rome an open city, and had been waiting to 
know the circumstances in which this declaration would be accepted. 
In view of the repetition of the air raids on Rome they had decided 
formally to declare Rome an open city without further delay. 

British Government’s reaction to this announcement. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Badoglio appointed Carlo Galli as Minister of Popular Culture. 

Rome radio announced that chairmen of all corporations and trade 
unions had been appointed temporarily ‘‘pending the resurrection of 
the political parties and to ensure a normal trade union system”. 


Aug. 15.—Rome radio stated that in order that the declaration of 
Rome as an open city might become valid the measures laid down by 
international law must be satisfied, and the enemy must ascertain this 
through the medium of a duly accredited representative. 

It was learned that several demonstrations for peace had 
taken place in Milan. An article in the Giornale d'Italia demanded 
freedom and peace, and added “‘Let the Germans stew in their own 
juice’’. 

Aug. 16.—Anti-Fascist parties throughout the country were reported 
to have issued a proclamation demanding the liberation of all political 
prisoners, the immediate termination of the war, abolition of the 
monarchy, and freedom of the press, trade unions, and political parties. 
The proclamation stated that a general strike would be ordered if these 
demands were not granted. 

Rome radio announced that Italy would defend herself with all means 
in her power, and that the position of the Axis and the Tripartite Powers 
remained substantially unchanged. 


JAPAN 

Aug. 4.—Tokyo wireless quoted the Prime Minister as appealing in 
an address to workmen of a Mitsubishi aircraft factory for a ‘far better 
achievement” in the quality and quantity of production. He said 
“The spirit of the Japanese soldier, which amazes the enemy, must be 
achieved by you. With this great spiritual power I desire that you 
achieve a production record so far superior as to be entirely beyond the 
Imagination of the enemy”’. 


_ Aug. 9.—Tokyo radio announced, in reference to the Allied occupa- 
tion of New Georgia and Guadalcanal, that the Allies had “for the time 
being eliminated the gravest threat to Australia’, but at a “dispro- 
portionately high price’. 
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MALTA 
Aug. 5.—Announcement in Parliament of civilian casualties jy 
Malta. (see Great Britain.) 


MOROCCO 

Aug. 6.—Gen. de Gaulle and Gen. Catroux arrived in Rabat for an 
inspection tour of Morocco. 

Aug. 8.—Gen. de Gaulle stated at Casablanca that France must 
insist fully on that unconditional surrender which the free nations had 
demanded and which the Allied armies were imposing on Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. The resistance movement in France would shoulder 
all sacrifices against the enemy at the moment most useful to the 
general Allied strategy. He urged Frenchmen “to give up the abomin- 
able quarrels of bygone days’’. That did not mean that France should 
blunt the sword of justice, for she could only survive if she knew how to 
recognize her true servants and punish criminals. The people of France 
were responsible for the adjustment of their own affairs, but in the 
field of common action France intended to amalgamate with her allies, 
with whose ideals she was also imbued. The United Nations could not 
fail to recognize what France had done and could do in the service of 
freedom, and he had full confidence that she would be granted that 
foremost place to which she was entitled among the nations. He added, 
however, “We do not fail to recognize the profound errors that have 
led us to the very edge of the abyss nor the enormous effort we shall 
have to accomplish to wrest France from the hands of the enemy and 
then to rebuild her’. 

Gen. de Gaulle told the press in Rabat that he was sure the French 
people had a deep understanding for the Russian people, and that the 
Russians felt the same with regard to the French. There were French- 
men in Russia, in particular airmen who were fighting on the side of the 
Soviet airmen in the best spirit of comradeship. He felt that after the 
war there would be a general and genuine rapprochement among the 
peoples, among the masses, and this would be a great advantage for the 
world. Promising the punishment of guilty Vichy leaders, he said that 
nothing would be more regrettable for the future of France than to 
make a purge, which was a question to be solved by the State, a local 
battle. Justice was the concern of the State, to be exercised in the 
exclusive interest of France. The French people desired that this State 
be directed by men who had the confidence of the mass of the people, 
and the purge must be carried out by the regular channels from above 
and under the authority and responsibility of those entrusted with it. The 
members of the Vichy Government were Frenchmen and a part of France: 
those who had taken a personal part in an evil policy must be elimi 
nated, but he wished to repeat that this was the concern of the State. 

Aug. 14.—M. Pucheu, the former Vichy Minister of the Interior, was 
arrested in Morocco by order of the National Committee. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Aug. 13.—Queen Wilhelmina appointed Mr. Burger as Minister wit) 
out Portfolio in the Cabinet. 
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NORWAY 

Aug. 5.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement expressing the 
pleasure of the Government at the Swedish cancellation of the transit 
agreement with Germany, which cleared away the chief of the obstacles 
lying in the path of good and sincere co-operation between Sweden and 
Norway. The great majority of the Swedish people had appreciated 
Norway's fight for the freedom of the whole of the north, and Swedish 
relief work for Norway was appreciated. The Government would 
endeavour to settle the questions remaining to be discussed with the 
Swedish Government, and felt convinced that Sweden would do the 
same, to the advantage of future co-operation between the two nations. 

Aug. 12.—Swedish reports stated that the German military author- 
ities had requisitioned all schools in Oslo and Aker, which were to be 
evacuated within two days. 

Aug. 16.—Gunnar Eilifsen, chief of the civil police, was shot in Oslo 
after condemnation by a quisling tribunal for refusing to arrest 
Norwegian women who had disobeyed labour mobilization orders. 
All police off duty were forced to sign a new declaration of loyalty, 
after threats from the Police Minister that those who refused would 
be shot. 

Falkenhorst, the German C.-in-C., issued a proclamation that all 
Norwegian ex-officers, except those who had actively identified them- 
selves with the quisling movement, must return to Germany as prisoners 
of war, as Hitler had withdrawn his ‘‘magnanimous order’’ of May 10, 
1940 allowing them freedom. 

Oslo radio announced that a state of siege had been proclaimed 
throughout the country, and that members of the Norwegian police, 
of the leader’s bodyguard, of the Germanic S.S. Norway, and of the 
Hird, were henceforth to be regarded as part of the armed forces of 
the Reich and were therefore under military law. 


PANAMA 


Aug. 14.—The President of Venezuela told the press in Panama that 
the bloc of Bolivarian countries (Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, 
Ecuador, and Peru) was not political in its relation to the Pan-American 
family. He said it represented no more than a desire to strengthen 
bonds of continental unity. 


POLAND 


Aug. 5.—The Ministry of National Defence announced that the 
Poles had nearly 80,000 fully equipped and trained troops in the Middle 
East under Gen. Anders. It stated that Poland’s total military losses 
since the war began amounted to 902,095 men, of whom 200,000 had 
been killed and wounded and 420,000 taken prisoner during the 
German invasion in 1939, 181,000 captured and 20,000 killed by the 
Russians, 60,000 missing and 6,000 killed or wounded in the Battle of 
Fr ance, 500 killed and wounded in the Narvik expedition of 1940, and 
585 killed and wounded in the Libyan campaign. 

Aug. 14.—The Prime Minister received in London a message from 
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the Polish All-Parties’ Political Committee in Poland pledging th 
determination of the Polish nation to fight side by side with Britain 
and the U.S.A., till victory was won. It was requested that this 
message be sent to Mr. Churchill. 


PORTUGAL 
Aug. 10.—The Ambassador to the Vatican arrived in Lisbon. 


RUMANIA 

Aug. 8.—Stockholm reports stated that during the week the Germans 
had recruited 40,000 of the Volksdeutsche, German-speaking Rumanian 
citizens, to train for the German Army, chiefly in the Waffen S.S. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Aug. 11.—Gen. Smuts informed the South African Indian Congress 
that he was not prepared to receive a deputation proposing resolutions 
adopted at a recent Congress meeting, one of which was to empower 
the Congress to send a deputation to Britain and the U.S.A. to inform 
them of the position of Indians in South Africa. 

Aug. 13.—The Government announced the formation of 3 new 
Ministries, of Transport, Welfare and Demobilization, and Economic 
Development, as part of a regrouping of existing departments. 


SPAIN ; 

Aug. 16.—Washington reports stated that the Government had sent 
a representative to establish contact with the French Committee of 
National Liberation in Algiers. 


SWEDEN ! 

Aug. 3.—Expulsion of correspondent of Svenska Dagbiadet from 
Berlin for reporting Goebbel’s order re evacuation of Berlin. (s# 
Germany.) 

Aug. 5.—Norwegian statement re cancellation of transit agreement 
with Germany. (see Norway.) 

The Government announced the cancellation of the agreement with 
Germany allowing the passage of unarmed German soldiers acros 
Sweden to and from Norway. Transport of war materia: was to cease 
on Aug. 15, and that of troops on Aug. 20. 

The chairman of the State Information Bureau stated in a broadcast 
that when the concession was granted to Germany in June, 194 
hostilities with Norway had ceased and it was. hoped that conditions 
would develop leading to the pacification of Norwegian territory. 
Events had not justified that hope, and Sweden could no longer gral 
Germany a favour which jeopardized Swedish friendship with Norway 
and was incénsistent with the policy of the Government, which aimed 
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at keeping the nation outside the war. “Our policy of neutrality’’, he 
said, “must aim at the maintenance of friendly relations not only with 
the belligerents but also, particularly, with our northern neighbours 
who, like ourselves, from the outbreak of the war declared themselves 
neutral and with whose peoples we are linked by insoluble ties of 
common origin, spiritual affinity, strong joint interests, and, not least, 
sincere affection”. He added that the Government policy of preserving 
the country’s peace and freedom remained unchanged, and was even 
further confirmed by the step which had just been taken. 

Aug. 8.—The Prime Minister stated that the end of the German 
traffic through Sweden “removes one cause of grave irritation within 
the nation and in our relations with other peoples, particularly the 
Norwegians”. Doubts. concerning the Swedish attitude to her 
Norwegian brother nation should not have been possible, but a path 
was now opened for trustful co-operation between their countries. 
Sweden’s general attitude remained what it always had been, and her 
policy remained to keep out of the war with her liberty maintained. 
“We have firmly rejected attempts to interpret our concessions as 
taking sides in the present world conflict’, he said, “‘and we reject such 
interpretations. now also”. - 

Aug. 12.—German stoppage of Swedish trade with Italy. (see 
Germany.) ' ; 

Aug. 15.—It was learned that the Government had informed the 
German Government that meticulous observance of new stipulations 
that German courier aircraft must not carry machine-guns, mounted, 


dismounted, or in pieces, and that the crew and passengers must be 
unarmed, was an absolute condition of continuance of the traffic. 


TURKEY 

Aug. 10.—M. Yalchin stated in an article in Vatan that Turkey had 
signed the treaty of alliance with Britain and France “after the 
outbreak of the war” and therefore she had committed herself to enter 
the war by the side of her allies in case hostilities spread to the Mediter- 
ranean or if some other contingencies arose. Consequently Turkey 
had not proclaimed and could not proclaim her neutrality in the 
conflict between Great Britain and France and Germany. When the 
war spread to other countries, Turkey proclaimed her neutrality towards 
the conflicts in which those countries were involved without changing 
her status of expectant non-belligerent in the war of Britain against 
Germany and Italy. This particular position of Turkey had been 
recognized by Germany when she signed the pact of friendship with 
Turkey, but German propaganda tried to embroil the issue by insisting 
too much on “unqualified” Turkish neutrality and hinting that 
Britain was pressing Turkey to abandon her neutrality. 

Aug. 14.—M. Yalchin published a second article in Vatan in which 
he said that responsible Turkish statesmen had often said that Turkey 
Would not enter the war unless she was attacked and also that she 
fostered no ambitions of territorial aggrandisement. At first sight 
these 2 principles might appear to be in contradiction with the Anglo- 
Turkish Alliance, under which both Allies had contracted some binding 
and positive obligations towards each other. In reality there was no 
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such contradiction. The Germans were furious when Turkey signed th 
alliance with Britain because they feared that Britain might trig 
Turkey into entering the war on her side, just as they had tricke 
Turkey in the previous war. However, their fears proved unfounded 
and by 1941 they began to hint that Turkey should join hands with 
them to attack Iraq and Syria or at least permit the passage of Germay 
forces through Turkish territory. It was then that Turkish statesme 
proclaimed Turkey’s determination to resist any encroachment agains 
her independence and emphasized the fact that Turkey did not covet 
any of her neighbours’ territories. These two principles should bk 
interpreted as additional to, not limitative of, the Anglo-Turkis 
Alliance. This was proved by the fact that Britain had never regarded 
them as derogatory to the Alliance. Mr. Churchill’s visit to Adana and 
the assistance so lavishly given since by Britain to Turkey showed that 
Britain had never ceased to consider Turkey as her sound, trusted, an 
loyal ally. 


U.S.A. 


Aug. 3.—U.S. transference of 150-200 merchant ships to the Britis 
flag during the next 10 months. (see Great Britain.) 

Aug. 5.—The Secretary for War stated that U.S. casualties in Sicil 
up to July 22 were 501 killed, 2,370 missing, and 3,870 wounded. 

The Bohn Aluminium and Brass Corporation was indicted by: 
Federal grand jury in Detroit charged with conspiracy to defraud the 
Government and with sabotage. 

Aug. 6.—Mr. Hull told the press that exchanges were going on wit 
the British Government concerning recognition of the French Com 
mittee of National Liberation. He said no reply had yet been receivel 
from any neutral country to the request that asylum be denied to wa 
criminals. Of the termination of the German-Swedish agreement 0 
1940, he said it was “naturally matter for gratification’’, and the fat 
that Sweden had been able to bring this about was of ‘‘some sigh 
ficance’’. 

The British Lord President of the Council told the press in Washing 
ton that the Allies were fully prepared and able to retaliate in kindi 
the enemy resorted to chemical warfare. In spite of reports that te 
Germans had used gas in Russia, Marshal Stalin had not officialll 
advised the British and U.S. Governments to that effect. He said 
hoped to see soon a permanent world organization representing at tl 
start at least all the English-speaking nations, for the purpose 4 
pooling scientific knowledge. 

Aug. 7.—The Director of Selective Service stated that the arm 
forces would require 2 million men in the following year, which wot 
include men working in industry and fathers between the draft ag 
of 18 and 27. 

The C.-in-C., Adm. King, told the press that China was the key" 
Japan’s final defeat. She occupied a position in relation to Japa 
similar to that held by Russia in relation to Germany. The gra 
strategy in Russia recognized that Russia had the geogré aphid 
position and man-power that were paramount in regard to Germall 
and therefore the Allies must supply Russia with all the munitie 
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possible while exerting every possible effort to divert German forces 
from the Russian front to help her to advance. In the Far East plans 
aimed at cramping Japanese communications more and more and 
taking from the enemy important positions which would enable the 
Allies ‘‘to give him more hell as we go along”’. 

Aug. 9—A mutual aid agreement under the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed with Abyssinia. 

The State Department announced that the British Government had 
fered to meet, under reciprocal aid, all claims for compensation due 
o the owners of private property incurred by the U.S.A. at its new 
Tend-Lease bases in Newfoundland, Bermuda, and the British West 
Indies, amounting to about $54 million. 

The Ambassador to Argentina’s departure for Washington. (see 
Argentina.) 

The Director of the Office of War Information returned to Washing- 
ton from his visit to Britain and North Africa. 

Aug. 12.—Mr. Churchill arrived in the U.S.A. from Canada. 

Aug. 13.—Arrival of U.S. Chiefs of Staff in Quebec. (see Canada.) 

Aug. 14.—President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, after consultation 
vith the British Admiralty, the U.S. Navy Department, and the 
‘anadian Department of National Defence for Naval Services, issued a 
monthly statement of the progress of anti-U-boat warfare. During 
July, it was stated, very poor results were obtained by U-boats, and the 
teady flow of transatlantic supplies on the greatest scale continued 
inmolested, with but insignificapt sinkings. July was probably the 
nost successful month, since imports were high, shipping losses moder- 
te, and U-boat sinkings heavy. Before the attack on Sicily an armada 
f warships, troop transports, supply ships, and landing craft proceeded 
hrough Atlantic and Mediterranean waters with scarcely any U-boat 
nterference, and large reinforcements were also landed in Sicily. Over 
500 vessels were involved in the operations and the losses were only 
pbout 80,000 tons. Offensive operations against U-boats continued to 
rogress favourably, and during May, June, and July a total of over 90 
-boats were sunk at sea. The effectiveness of the U-boats was also 
leclining. In the first 6 months of 1943 the number of ships sunk per 
-boat operating was only half that in the last 6 months of 1942, and 
bnly a quarter that in the first half of 1942. During 1943 new ships 
ompleted by the Allies exceeded all sinkings from all causes by over 
B million tons. It must be remembered, however, it was stated, that 
he enemy still had large U-boat reserves and it was therefore necessary 
0 use United Nations’ shipping with the utmost economy. 

President Roosevelt, on the second anniversary of the Atlantic 
harter, quoted two of his main purposes and principles: respect for 
he right of all peoples to choose the form of government under which 
hey would live, and world-wide collaboration, with the object of 
securing for all, improved labour standards, economic advancement, and 
ocial security. 

Aug. 16.—The Director of the Office of War Mobilization stated in a 
broadcast that there was every reason for confidence in ultimate 
ictory over Germany and Japan, but he was authorized by President 
\oosevelt to say that in his judgment major battles lay ahead. The 
ide of battle had turned in the Allies’ favour because they had suc- 
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ceeded in mobilizing for the war. But there was nothing to justify hope 
of unconditional surrender by the Axis in the near future, and “It js 
by no means clear that we are to-day as near winning the war as the 
Axis was in the summer of 1940”, he said. The Allies in Africa and Sicily 
had met and defeated less than 7 per cent of the Axis combat divisions 
in Europe, whereas Russia had been fighting against about 40 per cent 
of the enemy’s divisions. In the war of attrition the Germans stil] had 
a huge net balance in their favour in military and naval losses suffered, 
strategic advantages gained, and territories and peoples conquered. 


U.S.S.R. 


Aug. 5.—Marshal Stalin issued an Order of the Day announcing the 
Russian capture of Orel and Bielgorod and stating that the repulse of 
the German summer offensive of July and the following Russian 
offensive had dispelled the German legend that Soviet troops were 
unable to wage a summer offensive. 

Aug. 8.—The president of the Free Germany National Committee 
claimed in Pravda that it represented a single front of Germans, 
irrespective of social position and ideological trend, with the following 
4-point policy: the immediate end of the war,-a free and independent 
Germany, a strong democratic national Government, and the closest 
friendship with Russia. He said the Committee had been formed 
because the German war prisoners had gradually had their faith in 
Hitler undermined. 

Aug. 11.—Marshal Stalin received the British and U.S. Ambassadors. 
_ Aug. 12.—Moscow wireless announced that rumours of Soviet 
representatives taking part in the Quebec conference were based on a 
misunderstanding. The Soviet Government had not received an invita- 
tion, since the participation of Soviet representatives was not envisaged. 

Aug. 13.—An official decree was issued. in Moscow announcing the 
appointment of M. Gusev as Ambassador to Britain. 

Aug. 16.—M. Yaroslavsky, one of the editors of Pravda and a member 
of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist party, stated, 
according to Moscow radio, that the Red Army offensive had changed 
the international situation. The Allies operating in Sicily had to face 
only 2 German divisions and a small number of Italian troops, while the 
Red Army had pinned down on its front the entire German war machine. 
The mainland of Europe had as yet not seen Allied forces in a degree 
which would mean the formation of a second front in Europe, but the 
Red Army offensive had brought about the situation which had con 
pelled Hitler to refuse any serious help to Mussolini, and had thus been 
the main cause of Mussolini’s downfall. A serious blow from the west 
could greatly speed up the end of Hitlerite Germany, he said, and the 
Red Army expected the Allies to develop active offensive operations 0 
the Continent. 


VATICAN CITY 


Aug. 4.—The Italian News Agency stated that the Pope had called 
a meeting of the Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Afiai's 
which dealt with matters between the Holy See and foreign Gover 
ments. : 
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'ENEZUELA 
Aug. 14.-President’s statement to the :press in Panama. (see 
anama.) 


(UGOSLAVIA 

4ug. 3.—Istanbul reports stated that Bulgarian forces had occupied 
he whole of Serbia except Belgrade, which remained in German 
hands. It was also reported that 4 Italian divisions garrisoned in 
Montenegro had left for Cattaro and their place taken by 2 German 
ivisions. Before leaving the Italians were reported to have delivered 
to the Montenegrins the greater part of their stores and equipment in 
exchange for local produce, in conformity with an agreement with the 
Montenegrin nationalist leader. 

Aug.6.—The German News Agency stated that Ljubljana and 
Dalmatia had been declared war zones. A communiqué issued by the 
Yugoslav Partisan H.Q. appealed to the Slovenes to “join their Croat 
and Serb brothers” in driving the invaders from Yugoslavia, according 
o Algiers radio. 

Aug. 10.—King Peter accepted the resignation of the Cabinet 
ollowing disagreements between the Serbs and Croat members on a 
statement of post-war policy and organization. A new Government 
vas formed under Dr. Puritch, who became Prime Minister, Foreign 
Minister, and Acting War Minister. Other Ministers were: Gen. 
Mihailovitch (war, air, and navy), Dr. Sorgo-Mirosevitch (social 
welfare, public works, health, and justice), M. Milicevitch (interior, and 
posts and telegraphs), M. Rashitch (agriculture, supply, food, and 
education) and Dr. Martinovitch (finance, commerce, and industry). 

Aug. 12.—The new Prime Minister stated in a broadcast that his 
xovernment was a working Government and was temporary. It would 
-arry on until it returned to Yugoslavia; it would not deal with ques- 
tions of internal politics, which were the inseparable right of the people 
in the country and which they would settle and determine for thent- 
selves, in agreement with their democratic King. He assured the Yugo- 
slavs that the day of victory was drawing near, and thanks to their 
magnificent struggle and the tireless effort of the King among the Allies, 
the future of Yugoslavia was certain. 

Aug. 13.—Budapest radio declared that 14 Serb patriots had been 
shot in the Belgrade districts recently. 

. It was reported that Pavelitch had disappeared from Zagreb. 

Aug. 16.—Reports reaching the Government in London stated that 
he Italian Governor in Dalmatia had ordered that 3 Croat patriots 
should be shot for every telegraph pole cut down by saboteurs, and 
that many hostages had been shot under this order. 
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